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stances, seems intended to produce. Rather, then, we must regard 
it as only an illustration of humanity, in its crudest form, shrinking 
and passing away before a phase of humanity enlightened with in- 
telligence, and endowed with vast intellectual superiority. It is the 
lesser light destroying the darkness, and though a greater brilliancy 
should ages hence appear, it will still continue to burn, mellowed and 
made more luminous through the accumulated experiences of time. 

On the Extinction of Races.* By T. Bendyshe, Esq., M.A., F.A.S.L. 

The continent of America has now been discovered about four hun- 
dred years. The groups of the islands of Polynesia or Oceania about 
two hundred years. The continent of Australia, and the neighbour- 
ing islands of New Zealand, Tasmania, etc., about a century. 

Most, if not all of these countries, on their discovery by the 
Europeans, contained a larger number of aboriginal inhabitants than 
they do at present. Hence it has been concluded, with, I think, 
some unphilosophical haste, that the numbers of the aborigines must 
in all these countries continue to decline until none of them are left. 
And even before we can call the extinction of races a fact, theories of 
various kinds have been started to account for what has never yet 
taken place, at least in a sufficient number of instances to determine 
whether it is an exceptional or a strictly natural phenomenon. 

There can be no reason for assuming in the outset that the laws of 
population are different in different parts of the globe. This may 
seem an unnecessary truism; but had it been borne in mind by 
many writers on this subject, much idle speculation would have been 
avoided. We must not, however, be too hard upon the earlier ob- 
servers of the aborigines. 

It is only recently that the laws of population have been under- 
stood or even studied in our own country. The treatise of Malthus, 
from the publication of which are to be dated all sound views upon 
the subject, appeared in 1798. He showed that population has 
a tendency to increase in a geometrical ratio ; and the obstacles which 
prevent it from actually so increasing, except what he calls moral 
restraint, which is peculiar to civilised nations, occur equally in all 
parts of the world. These may be summed up under the heads of 
promiscuous intercourse, artificial abortion, infanticide, wars, diseases 
and poverty. In every country some of these checks are with more 
or less force in constant operation ; yet, notwithstanding their general 
prevalence, there are few states in which there is not a constant 
effort of the population to increase beyond the means of subsistence. 
During such seasons as these, the discouragements to marriage and 
the difficulties of rearing a family are so great, that population is 
nearly at a stand. After some time, however, either from the actual 
diminution of the population, or the increase of the means of sub- 
sistence, the restraints to population are in some degree lessened, 
and after a short period again the same retrograde and progressive 
movements are repeated. This sort of oscillation, says he, will not 

• Perhaps the title ougbt rather to be the Extinction of Populations. 
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propably be obvious to common view, and it may be difficult even for 
the most attentive observer to calculate its periods. 

" In savage life it is little to be doubted that similar oscillations 
take place. When population has increased nearly to the utmost 
limits of the food, all the preventive and positive checks will natu- 
rally operate with increased force. Vicious habits with respect to 
the sex will be more general, the exposing of children more frequent, 
and both the probability and fatality of wars and epidemics consider- 
ably greater ; and these causes will probably continue their operation 
till the population is sunk below the level of the food, and then the 
return to comparative plenty will again produce an increase, and, 
after a certain period, its further progress will again be checked by 
the same causes." 

The correctness of the Malthusian theory is now so universally 
admitted, that I shall not waste any more time in its enunciation. 
The question we have to consider is whether it applies in full force 
to those parts of the world where the aborigines appear to be dying 
out, and who therefore may be merely undergoing one of those retro- 
grade periods of numerical diminution which are common to all races 
of mankind, or whether there is some particular cause superadded 
to those enumerated by Malthus, which will continue to operate 
until its victims cease to exist, and the exact nature of which it is 
at present impossible to explain. 

The latter opinion is the one perhaps mo3t commonly held, and the 
particular cause is generally asserted to be " the will of Providence." 
Thus, Professor Waltz, in the translation made by our learned secre- 
tary, Mr. Collingwood, says,* " According to the teaching of the 
American school, the higher races are destined to displace the lower. 
This extinction of the lower races is predestined by nature, and it 
would thus appear that we must not merely acknowledge the right of 
the white American to destroy the red man, but perhaps praise him 
that he has constituted himself the instrument of Providence in carry- 
ing out and promoting this law of destruction. The pious manslayer 
thus enjoys the consolation that he acts according to the laws of 
nature, which govern the rise and extinction of races. Such a theory 
has many advantages : it reconciles us both with Providence and the 
evil dispositions of man ; it flatters our self-esteem by the specific 
excellence of our moral and intellectual endowment, and saves us the 
trouble of inquiring for the causes of the differences existing in 
civilisation." 

And Mr. Lang in nearly the same words tells us,t " It seems, in- 
deed, to be a general appointment of Divine Providence, that the 
Indian wigwam of North America, and the miserable aborigines of 
New Holland, should be utterly swept away by the floodtide of 
European colonisation ; or, in other words, ' generalising, as writers 
of this stamp do, as they go', that races of uncivilised men should 
gradually disappear before the progress of civilisation, in those coun- 
tries that have been taken possession of by Europeans." 

* Waitz, p. 351. + History of New South Wales, 1852, vol. i, p. 25. 
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These opinions respecting the laws of population were held in all 
their force by the early English, Spanish, and the Portuguese colo- 
nists. That by some divine interference the aborigines melted away 
before them, whilst their own increase was by the same power care- 
fully provided for, was an article of faith, and is so still amongst 
almost all the descendants of Europeans. Nor was such a belief at 
all wanting amongst the aborigines themselves. One of the principal 
causes of the success of Cortes in Mexico — indeed, so great a cause, 
that probably without its occurrence all his energy and abilities would 
have been in vain — was the firm conviction of Montezuma, long 
before the appearance of Cortes, that the time was at hand when he 
and his race were to give way to another and a more powerful people. 
Had the American monarch been aware of the resistance which 
natural laws would oppose to the dispossession of his people from 
their native soil, and depended upon them rather than on the prophecies 
of his priests or the terrors of his gods, Mexico might not even at the 
present moment have had to beg for an emperor from the house of 
its original conquerors. There are not, however, wanting, persons to 
take a more reasonable view of the subject. Amongst others, first, 
a most experienced traveller ; and, secondly, one of our first living 
statesmen. 

Mr. Stokes says,* " History teaches us that whenever civilised man 
comes in contact with a savage race, the latter almost inevitably 
begins to decrease, and to approach by more or less gradual steps 
towards extinction. Whether this catastrophe is the result of poli- 
tical, moral or physical causes, the ablest writers have not been able 
to decide ; and most men seem willing to content themselves with the 
belief that the event is in accordance with some mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence. For my own part I am not willing to believe 
that in this conflict of races there is an absence of moral responsi- 
bility on the part of the whites ; I must deny that it is in obedience 
to some all-powerful law, the inevitable operation of which exempts 
us from blame, that the depopulation of the countries we colonise 
goes on. There appears to me to be the means of tracing this 
national crime to the individuals who perpetrate it." 

The present Lord Derby, in a dispatch, dated December 20th, 
1842, and addressed to the Governor of Victoria, says, " I cannot 
acquiesce in the theory that they, the aborigines, are incapable of 
improvement, and their extinction before the advance of the white a 
necessity which it is impossible to control." 

The course I propose to take in pursuing the investigation will be 
this. I shall first point out countries where the white man and the 
native live and increase side by side. I shall then consider those 
cases where it is alleged that the mere contact of the white man has 
ensured the speedy extinction of the indigenous population, and I 
hope to prove that this conclusion has been arrived at upon very in- 
sufficient data. 

And then I will examine the causes which have brought about the 

* Stokes, vol. ii, p. 403. 
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diminution of the populations of New Zealand, Australia, and North 
America; in which countries alone, with the exception of a few 
limited areas, the fact of any considerable decrease of the indigenous 
races has been proved to be taking place. I believe it will be found 
that these causes are in no respect different from those which have 
produced the same effect in other parts of the world at various 
periods, and are quite independent of any considerations of superiority 
or inferiority of race. And I think I shall be able to establish as a 
concluding one this proposition : 

That races have only been extinguished, or brought to the verge 
of extinction, when it has happened that the soil on which they sub- 
sisted has been occupied by other races at the same time that their 
number was in process of diminution through the operation of the 
same causes to which all races are periodically subject. 

In the Philippine Islands, which have been under the dominion of 
Spain about three hundred years, the native population is found under 
favourable circumstances to increase. So also do the Spaniards ; 
and though their number is not large, owing to the disposition to 
return home as soon as a fortune is realised, yet the excess of births 
over deaths in Manilla is such, as to prove that the ordinary law of 
increase is not in any way interfered with by the climate, or contact 
with the natives. They, indeed, do not increase quite so fast, but 
the difference is small. In other parts of the Archipelago, the in- 
crease of the population, since the missionaries have been able to 
observe it, seems to have been very considerable : thus, in 1736, that 
of Panay numbered 67,708 persons, and by the last census, 527,970, of 
whom only a very small number were Spaniards. Here, therefore, the 
theory of the necessary extinction of inferior races is manifestly at fault. 

No colonies have been planted in Polynesia, unless we except the 
recent establishments of the French in Tahiti and New Caledonia, 
and of the Spaniards in the Ladrone Islands. The soil, therefore, of 
most of the innumerable islands of Oceania remains in the hands of 
the indigenous races ; still it has been said by many writers that 
their numbers are gradually but certainly diminishing. After a care- 
ful comparison of the statistics on this point, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is not so. That is to say, that although in some 
instances, no doubt, an absolute decrease within a certain number of 
years can be proved, yet the same thing has taken place in other 
cases, and has lately been succeeded by an increase ; and there is no 
reason why the ordinary but somewhat violent oscillations which take 
place among savage nations should not be considered sufficient to 
account for all the phenomena hitherto observed. 

Thus at Nine or Savage Island, the population has lately risen 
from 4,700 at the census taken by the Samoans, to 5,000 in 1862. 

In the Friendly Islands, it is asserted, says Erskine, that the aban- 
donment of polygamy, combined with other causes, has tended of 
late to an increase of the population. Capt. Wilkes estimated their 
numbers in 1839 at 18,500; but the missionaries in 1847 gave them 
as 50,000. Erskine thinks this calculation excessive; but admits 
that in all the islands he visited, the proportion of children to the 
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adult population seemed to be large, and that there was no prevailing 
epidemic. 

And of the Fiji Islands, he says,* " We heard none of the pathetic 
lamentations from the Fijians in which the New Zealanders and 
other Malayo- Polynesians often indulge, on the subject of the gradual 
melting away of their numbers." 

And of the Loyalty Islands-! " T ne population of these cannot be 
numerous, as they are generally barren and deficient in fresh water, 
wants which occasion a constant emigration to New Caledonia." 
The fact of these islands supplying a constant stream of emigrants is 
quite enough to show that no extinction of the race is going on there. 

The history of the Samoan Islands, if it could ever be recovered, 
would probably form a most instructive commentary on that chapter 
of Malthus on "The Oscillations of the Population amongst Savage 
Nations." That the natives were once much more numerous admits 
of little doubt ; possibly as many as 100,000. But that they have 
systeinically diminished since their discovery in 1678 is certainly not 
the case. In 1848 the excess of births over deaths during the pre- 
ceding six years was estimated at six in the Manua group ; whilst at 
Tutuila the numbers were estimated in 1849 at 300 less than ten 
years previously. Erskine in that year considers the number in the 
whole Archipelago to be gradually but slowly diminishing, which he 
seems to attribute principally to the spread of influenza and whoop- 
ing-cough. But if the latest observer of all be correct, the natives 
must, like other races, have surmounted the fatal effects at first 
caused by these disorders; for, says Hood, of the year 1862, "the 
population is thought, by those likely to form a correct opinion, to be 
rather on the increase of late years." 

The Sandwich Islands and the Society are the principal examples 
brought forward to prove the theory of the inevitable disappearance 
of what are called the inferior races. 

The fact that in the former the population has in historical times 
very materially diminished admits of no doubt. But in the first place 
there is as little doubt that it was on the decrease when they were 
discovered by Cook in 1778. So that even at starting it is manifest 
that the contact of the whites with the natives must be far from 
being the sole cause of the depopulation. 

Two hundred thousand would be probably the correct computation 
of the Hawaiian population in 1778-9. From Cook's time to the 
present, the decay has been continuous and rapid. At the time of 
Mr. Ellis's visit (1823) the number on the whole of the islands was 
estimated at from 130,000 to 150,000 souls, of which 85,000 lived on 
the great island Hawaii. A rapid depopulation had certainly taken 
place in the previous fifty years. He assigns as causes wars, pesti- 
lences, infanticide, and the increase of depravity and vice ; all causes 
enumerated by Malthus as taking place amongst all races at different 
times ; certainly not excepting European. 

When Mr. Hill was in the islands (1849) the population had fallen 

* P. 271. t P. 18. 
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to 80,000. They were then suffering from measles, influenza, and 
dysentery; by which their loss was estimated at 10,000. 

By the census of 1853 the population was 71,019 ; By the census of 
1860 the population was 67,084. But to these must be added 1,000 
Hawaiians who were absent from the islands at the enumeration, 
which would bring the numbers up to 68,084, being a loss of 2,935 
in seven years. " But," says Hopkins, " it is believed that the 
downward progress is at present at a stand, and that there is a pro- 
bability of the next census showing some small augmentation of 
numbers. 

And again, " Reduced in numbers to little more than 70,000, the 
population seems to have touched its lowest point. Some of the 
causes of destruction are diminished." 

Amongst these causes the ill-regulated zeal of the missionaries is 
perhaps the most efficient. The government has, however, been wise 
enough to withstand their efforts; "it feels its hands strengthened 
by the approbation of enlightened observers, and by the progress 
already made in decreasing the power of a scourge which had been 
steadily decimating its subjects." 

The Sandwich Islands must then be considered as a spot where an 
interesting experiment is being tried. Had any European nation, 
under the plea that the inhabitants were not so numerous as they 
had once been, and that the islands were capable of supporting a 
much larger number, proceeded to plant a colony, and seize such a 
portion of the soil as they thought fit, all hope of ever recovering their 
numbers must have been cut off from the Hawaiians. Restricted to 
such an area as might seem enough to support the numbers then 
existing, they could not of course have had any opportunity of demon- 
strating that they were no exception to the natural law of increase, 
provided a sufficient time were given for the alteration of habits 
necessary on entering new conditions of life. They have been the 
subject of observations for somewhat less than a century ; too short a 
time, surely, to pronounce so positively that the state they were found 
in was necessarily one from which they had no power of recovering. 

During about the same period of time the population of Spain once 
declined quite as rapidly. At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the population of Madrid was estimated to be 400,000 ; at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century less than 200,000. Seville pos- 
sessed in the sixteenth century upwards of 16,000 looms, which gave 
employment to 130,000 persons ; in the reign of Philip V there were 
only 300. In 1662 it was stated that the city contained only a 
quarter of its former number of inhabitants. The decay of Burgos 
was equally rapid. During the latter half of the seventeenth century 
matters became still worse. The capital was in danger of being 
starved. All over Spain the same destitution prevailed. The fields 
were left uncultivated ; vast multitudes died from want and exposure ; 
entire villages was deserted, and in many of the towns upwards of 
two-thirds of the houses were by the end of the seventeenth century 
utterly destroyed. And finally, the Spanish explanation of all this is 
precisely the same given by those who profess to see a natural dis- 
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pensation of Providence in the decrease of the Hawaiians. " God 
decreed the decadence of the monarchy of Spain from the year 
1621."* 

The causes of this depopulation were neither war nor bad harvests ; 
but simply indolence, bad government, and the want which was the 
natural consequence. Had any European race insisted upon seizing 
a considerable portion of Spanish soil, the nation was far too weak to 
resist, for it was on the point of being re-conquered by the Moors, 
and we should not now be disposed to admit that Spain had ever 
possessed the power of recuperation it has recently displayed. Nearer 
home again : — 

"In the year 1680, so many families in Scotland perished from 
want, that for six miles, in a well inhabited extent, there was not a 
smoke remaining. Of sixteen families on a farm, thirteen were ex- 
tinguished during a few bad years ; and on another, out of one hundred 
and sixty-nine individuals, only three families survived. The inha- 
bitants of the parish in general were diminished by death to one half, 
or, as some affirm, to one-fourth of the preceding number."f 

The actual depopulation of Tahiti is also undeniable. Whether 
the number in 1774 was 240,000 or 120,000, according to Cooke or 
Forster; whether in 1797 it was 50,000 or only 16,000, according to 
the missionaries or Capt. Wilson ; there is enough evidence to esta- 
blish the fact of a decline since its earliest discovery. But this decline 
is far from having been continuous. In 1803 the population was 
estimated at 5,000 ; and though this was no doubt too low, still, as 
just before the arrival of Capt. Wilkes a census had given 9,000, we 
may conclude some slight increase had taken place in the interval. 
And he says: "The population for the last thirty years has been 
nearly stationary ; the births and deaths are now almost exactly in 
equal number. One of the oldest of the missionaries informed me he 
could perceive no change in their apparent numbers." This, too, is 
the more remarkable, because the island was then frequently left 
without a medical man at all. By the last account of M. Cuzent, the 
census of 1857 gave a little over 6,000 for Tahiti alone. Cuzent, 
however, gives as reasons for the falling off of the population, wars, 
epidemics, and a want of attention to the rules of health, which would 
produce the same effects in any part of the world. So there is no 
ground here for calling in any mysterious cause to account for a phe- 
nomenon which has occurred in all parts of the world at different 
times. In New Zealand, however, and in Australia, the numbers of 
the aborigines have certainly much diminished since the arrival of 
Europeans. 

But the question we have to deal with is, not the absolute diminu- 
tion, but the inevitable extinction of these races. The property of 
the native tribes of New Zealand in their lands has been acknow- 
ledged by the British Government ; and they have shewn themselves 
capable of a certain amount of civilisation. It might be supposed, 

* These statements about Spain are taken from Buckle, vol. ii. 
+ Malthus, vol. i, p. 465. 
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therefore, that after a time the diminution incident to a change of 
habits and the introduction of new diseases would cease, and a 
gradual increase, in proportion always to the quantity of the soil 
retained by the natives, would take place. And it is the opinion of 
some of the missionaries that the population is beginning to increase, 
and that in some parts, Taranaki for instance, the number of births 
already exceeds the number of deaths. Lately, again, the English 
have shewn a determination to acquire by some means or other addi- 
tional tracts of land whenever they want it. Any considerable loss 
of actual soil must be followed by a corresponding diminution of 
population ; but this would be equally true of the English, were any 
continental nation to deprive them of one-half of their island. Nor 
are the natives themselves at all unaware of the necessity of retaining 
the soil if they wish to exist. " Land is the ewe lamb of the New 
Zealanders," says their proverb, " why, then, should the white man 
too eagerly desire it?" There is, therefore, nothing in the history of 
New Zealand, but rather the contrary, to prove the truth of the prin- 
ciple I have laid down, that races can only be extinguished by occu- 
pying the soil on which they exist; and that the same process would 
extinguish any race, whether superior, equal, or inferior to the in- 
vading one. 

Nor in Australia has it yet been shewn that the population diminish 
much more than in proportion to the occupation of the soil. It is 
well known that the tribes of the interior are much stronger and more 
intelligent than those on the coast, who are, or rather were, in fact, 
driven there as the weaker and degenerate members of the Australian 
race. 

Even in the savage view taken by ordinary writers of these unfortu- 
nate people, whilst some unknown cause is called in to account for 
what interest alone prevents them from understanding, the very prin- 
ciple contended for is unconsciously admitted. The article of the 
Jincyc. Metrop. on Australasia runs thus : 

" Some morbid philanthropists, who have formed associations for 
the preservation of these races, attribute their extinction to the aggres- 
sions by fire and sword upon them by the settlers, and the deadly 
diseases they introduce. Although to some extent this may be the 
the case, still there is a more powerful influence at work, which ulti- 
mately will cause the inferior race to be swallowed up by the superior. 
. . . The tribe that inhabited the country around Port Jackson and 
Botany Bay, which Governor Philip on his arrival found to number 
about 1,500 individuals, is now extinct. The last of its members 
died in 1849, little more than sixty years after the occupation of their 
lands by the Anglo-Saxon. These facts are startling, and demand 
further investigation." 

But how or on what were these people to live after their lands 
were occupied ? The time, too, sixty years, is clearly just what might 
have been expected — the life-time of the existing generation, which 
was cleared. 

We are accustomed to consider the United States as exhibiting the 
leading example of a constant and indefinite increase of population ; 
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but even there population is limited by the extent of soil and the 
means of subsistence. Some remarks made in the official report on 
the last census, are no less applicable to the aborigines of Australia 
than to the inhabitants of the eastern states of North America. 

" Thus far in our history no state has declined in population. 
Vermont has remained nearly stationary, and is saved from a positive 
loss of inhabitants by only one-third of one per cent. New Hampshire, 
likewise, has gained but slowly, her increment being only two and a half 
per cent, on that of 1850. The old agricultural states may be said to be 
filled up, so far as regards the resources adapted to a rural population 
in the preaent condition of agricultural science. The conditions of 
their increase undergo a change upon the general occupation and 
allotment of their areas. Manufactures and commerce then come in 
to supply the means of subsistence to an excess of inhabitants beyond 
what the ordinary cultivation of the soil can sustain."* 

Even the Australians, however, do not diminish quite so fast as is 
frequently asserted. In the last census (1861) of Victoria, the para- 
graph relating to the aborigines says : 

" The returns show an apparent falling off in the number of abori- 
gines. An account was taken of 1,694, of which 1,046 were males 
and 648 were females, as against 1,768 of both sexes in 1857. It is 
not pretended, however, notwithstanding the vigilance of the col- 
lectors, that all were enumerated on cither occasion. The returns from 
another source, the Central Board for the protection of the Aborigines, 
testify to the ascertained existence of 1,860 in different parts of the 
colony in August 1861, or four months after the date of the census; 
and it is believed by the members of that board that this number is 
rather under than over the mark. It is pretty certain, however, that 
their total number does not exceed 4,000." \ 

So that if we follow what is probably the best authority, there may 
have been a slight increase of late. 

The last case to be considered is that of the North American In- 
dians. We must take note, once for all, of the fact, that in the Indian 
statistics, prepared by order of the American government, the num- 
bers are generally below the mark. And though the approaching 
extinction of the Indian race has long been prophesied, yet all these 
prophecies, so tedious in fulfilment, prove that the Indians are more 
numerous than was generally supposed, and that the great deserts 
offer more resources than was imagined ; and thus, after all, a great 
people are not as easily extinguished as a man ; it requires ages to 
crush it and annihilate it completely. No Indian tribe, says Domc- 
nech, has ever yet been entirely extirpated. There is no difficulty in 
accounting for such diminution of the numbers of the Indians as has 
really taken place. War, famine, and diseases will account for all. 
There is no want of prolificacy in the women ; and however low a 
tribe may have been reduced by well-known causes, there are too 
many instances on record of an immediate increase under favourable 

* Kennedy's Report on tho Eiglitli Census (1801) United States, p. 3. 
t Census of Victoria, 1801, Population Tables, part i, p. xiii, pur. H'J. 
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circumstances to allow of the justice of calling in any mysterious 
agency to account for the destruction of the race. 

I am not concerned to deny that many tribes of Indians have no- 
minally ceased to exist, or even actually been exterminated. My 
argument is not affected by the fact, if it be one, that the Natchez, 
the Shawanoes, the Delawares, Potowatomies, Seminoles, Kaskas- 
kias, and several other formerly powerful tribes have been extermi- 
nated, or nearly so. Their kindred still survive in the Chippeways, 
the Sioux, the Mandans, the Comanches, the Omahas. These alone 
would be sufficient if the lands of North America were restored to 
them, to re-people the whole of the continent which was formerly 
possessed by their ancestors or kindred when it was discovered by the 
Europeans. 

For the North American Indians form no exception to the general 
law, that population increases in geometrical progression. The Omahas 
may have lost two-thirds of their tribe by small-pox in 1838, but 
they have mostly from four to six children, and sometimes from ten 
to twelve. The Mandans may have been carried off from the same 
cause, with few exceptions, in 1837, but they have often as many as 
ten children. Two-thirds of the aborigines of the Oregon district 
may have perished by fever and the small-pox ; but the women on 
the north-west coast are very prolific. Among the Chippeways, the 
average number of children is four. Among the Sioux sterility is 
rare ; from three to eight children is the usual number, and no one 
remains unmarried. 

The President said that there was no subject more important or 
interesting than the one brought before them in the two papers which 
had just been read. Mr. Lee thought that there were existing lineal 
descendants of the Egyptians, Celts, and Britons : and in a certain 
sense he was inclined to agree with him; he, however, believed that they 
were only to be found in their original dwelling places. He was glad 
to find that he was supported in the views, which were much contested 
at the time he brought them forward, of the non-acclimatisative powers 
possessed by the races of mankind generally, and the lower races in 
particular. Mr. Bendyshe especially dwelt on the fact that it was 
removal from his native soil or territory which was the chief factor in 
the extinction of races ; but the deleterious influence of change of 
climate has scarcely been noticed, nor has sufficient stress been laid on 
this fact. He argued that it was the removal from the soil which was 
the chief cause of extinction ; but Mr. Bendyshe seemed to think the 
means of living were taken away, and that from this cause they ceased 
to exist. It was difficult to admit this, inasmuch as there were 
plenty of cases of tribes becoming extinct when every care had 
been taken of them; but in every case he knew of, it was when 
they had been taken from their native soil. The Tasmanians had 
been taken every care of, but it must be remembered that they 
were removed from their native soil and all sent to Flinders Island, 
where the care of the government did not at all lessen the mortality. 
Mr. Lee tells us that before another hundred years the New 
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Zealanders would become extinct, and he had frequently heard 
Mr. Crawfurd assert most positively that they would be extinct 
in twenty years. Those gentlemen were prophets, for they had no 
data on which either conclusion could be arrived at by inductive 
reasoning. The fate of the New Zealanders, and their extinction, 
depend altogether on unknown future events. Remove them all to 
one island for a few years, and should they not go off sufficiently fast, 
again another remove, he thought, would hasten the process. Mr. 
Lee tells us that, before the arrival of Europeans, marriages were 
more generally prolific. It was a difficult and much complicated sub- 
ject to assign to each cause the part which it plays in such phenomena. 
Some writers had attempted to sneer at Count Strzelecki's observations 
respecting the aborigines of Australia not having children by natives 
after they had done so by Europeans. But there was a general truth 
in the assertion, although, perhaps, the reason given by that observer 
was not the real cause. We are told the natives are susceptible of 
cold ; but how much of this is owing to the introduction of the 
pernicious habits of civilised life ? As to the imaginative part of these 
papers, that a higher order of human beings were likely to appear, 
and that whole races which now reign supreme will have passed away, 
he would only say that such speculations were not founded on a shadow 
of scientific data. That races incapable of civilisation will pass away 
there was some little reason to suppose ; but even this is by no means 
to be positively asserted. Nor was it worth while to waste time in 
discussing the dream of Gibbon or Macaulay respecting the New 
Zealander looking at the ruins of London. These speculations were 
only interesting as showing the profound ignorance of Anthropologi- 
cal science in men of genius and learning. Mr. Lee, towards the 
end of his paper, makes the most extraordinary assertion, that the 
Australian has " not advanced in moral development since the first 
formation of his species, but he has actually retrograded." Now he 
should much like to know from the author of this paper when the first 
"formation of his species" took place? and on what evidence or 
reasoning he bases his assertion, that the Australian has retrograded in 
his moral condition ? Mr. Bendyshe has favoured us with a most 
philosophical and suggestive paper, in which, however, he did not 
mention many of the causes of the extinction of races. For instance, 
he contends that disease is a law of nature, but has omitted to tell us 
that all races are not subject to the same disease, and that a disease 
which may be most fatal to one race may be quite harmless to another. 
Nor has he mentioned the varying effects that spirituous liquors have 
on different races. Professor Kingsley has recently been advancing 
the opinion that the use of spirituous liquors amongst the aborigines 
of America is not one of the chief factors in their extinction, because 
spirituous liquors do not produce any decrease amongst the largest 
consumers of alcohol in the world — the Scotch and Irish. But the 
question of race is here entirely ignored. The large active brained 
European may take a certain proportion of stimulant with impunity 
and, indeed, benefit, but the same quantity to a smaller and less active 
brained race, would be fatal. Whilst admitting, with Mr. Bendyshe, 
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that there was no mysterious dispensation of Providence in the ex- 
tinction of races, he could hardly consider that the causes of the 
decrease of races were the same all over the world. Some diseases 
are much more disastrous to savage than to civilised life — as, for ex- 
ample, syphilis, which has played such an important part in the extinc- 
tion of savage races. We know nothing yet of the causes of the 
increase of one race, like the Irish, and the stationary position of 
another, like the French : we can only guess at the causes. Why is 
it that Ireland is so prolific as to be able to people a large part of the 
world ? If the laws of the present are also the laws of the past, then 
we shall be obliged to conclude that Ireland is verily the long looked 
for cradle of mankind ! Mr. Bendyshe enumerates the several causes 
of the extinction of population ; but under what head does he include 
those cases of poisoning and man -shooting which have been carried on 
in Tasmania, Australia, and the Cape ? In Queensland, half a tribe 
of blacks were poisoned by a present of arsenic mixed with flour. 
The Brisbane tribe of blacks, a few years ago, had 10C0 fighting 
men, and now are nearly extinct. Six years ago there existed 1500 
aborigines at Corroboree, and now not a fourth of that number exist. 
Nor can we include those cases of man-shooting under any of the 
categories mentioned by Mr. Bendyshe, for they must be classed under 
the head of wilful extermination. There could be no doubt that in 
the juxtaposition of the superior and inferior races, the latter will 
always become extinct if they attempt to compete with the civilised 
man. But when the savage is in subordination to the civilised, the 
extinction of the savage does not take place. Lord Derby, in 1842, 
was not able to admit that the aborigines of Australia were incapable 
of civilisation, which simply shows he knew nothing at the time he 
wrote of Anthropological science. Neither of the authors of the 
papers had made any distinction between the extinction of tribes and 
races. There could be no doubt of the extinction of tribes; but 
when we speak of the extinction of races or species, that was quite 
another question. 

Mr. Alfred R. Wallace referred to the question of the effect of 
contact between the higher and lower races of man. Mr. Lee's paper 
gave undoubted cases of the extinction of races, and Mr. Bendyshe 
stated that there was no natural law operating to cause extinction of 
races except when the land was taken away. The possession of the 
land was the essential point; nobody imagined that the mere presence 
of the white man effects the extinction. The real question was, Does 
extinction follow when each of the races brought into contact acts 
simply in accordance with its own nature. Of course the white man 
takes the land; it is simply a question of whether the native can 
himself cultivate the soil. If he cannot, he must evidently decrease 
independently of the introduction of diseases or spirituous liquors, 
for the white man will cultivate and spread, and the land cannot 
support more than a limited number of inhabitants. Savage races are 
distinguished by the small amount of population subsisting on a 
given area of land ; and the more savage a race is the more scanty is 
the population. The Australians are an instance in point. Of the 
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great diminution of many native races there can be no doubt, and 
there is not much difficulty in tracing special causes to which this is 
attributable. Suppose, for example, that in New Zealand, on the 
first appearance of the white man, the proportion of the sexes was 
equal. The immigrants were, of course, chiefly male, and unless 
New Zealand was different from all the rest of the world, they would 
take a certain number of the native women to live with them, and 
would thus destroy the balance which previously existed between the 
sexes. The native men would then be compelled to obtain wives, 
either by taking the women younger, or by having one woman 
common to several men. Either of these causes must, for well-known 
physiological reasons, occasion sterility. One great cause of the 
scanty population of countries occupied by savage tribes is the treat- 
ment of the women. In the lowest races the women perform the 
most laborious work, to the great prejudice of their fertility ; and it is 
found that exactly in proportion as the women are relieved of their 
hard labour, and are thus enabled to devote more time and attention 
to their offspring, the population increases. Mr. Bendyshe had cited 
a number of cases where native populations are on the increase, 
though in contact with civilised man, but the cases given by him are 
exactly those where the proportion of whites is very small. In the 
Philippine and Fiji Islands, the number of Europeans is very few ; 
there the population does not decrease ; but in the Sandwich Islands, 
where the whites are numerous, the population is well known to have 
decreased immensely. He believed, therefore, that there were ample 
and real causes which must, whenever a very high and a very low 
race came into contact and competition, lead to the diminution and 
final extermination of the latter. The greater vital energy, the supe- 
rior health, and more rapid increase of the European, would lead 
him, in all cases where the climate was congenial, to occupy the soil, 
and thus diminish the resources of the native inhabitants. The 
introduction of new diseases and of alcoholic drinks, of course pro- 
duced their effects, and with the selection of numbers of the young 
and healthy women by the intruders, would inevitably lead to those 
results, more or less plainly visible, in America, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and the Pacific Islands. The only thing that could save 
these lowest races was their becoming rapidly civilised. But civilisa- 
tion was a slow process. It implied great organic and psychical 
changes in the race, which could only be brought about by slow steps 
in successive generations. A forced and superficial polish was not 
civilisation, and he believed, therefore, it was a mere question of 
time, and sooner or later the lowest races, those we designate as 
savages, must disappear from the face of the earth. 

Mr. G. Witt, having resided in Australia, could affirm that 
there was no indiscriminate slaughter of the natives. He knew 
a case of a man who put arsenic in bread ; but the man who 
did it was hanged for it. He was once at a dinner party where 
one of the guests said he meant to destroy some blacks who annoyed 
him, when Sir George Gibbs said to him, "If you do, I'll hang 
you." He knew of other men going out after the aborigines and 
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shooting them ; but all these cases were done entirely against the 
wish of the people and government of the colony. He felt bound 
to say that everything was done by the government to protect the 
aborigines. 

Dr. James Murie thought they were much indebted to the Presi- 
dent for the distinction he had drawn between a tribe and a race. 
This was a great point. Leaving aside a definition of race, the 
question which was not decided, what types of mankind have in- 
creased or decreased ? The Caucasian seems to have increased. The 
Jews exist as a race ; but although he had been some time in Egypt, 
he could hardly decide whether the Egyptians exist as a race. He 
agreed with the President that tribes do become extinct, but he 
questioned the extinction of races. 

Mr. J. Reddie said, it must be borne in mind that both the Jews 
and Egyptians were civilised races, and that in the struggle for exist- 
ence the civilised man was far superior to the savage. He agreed 
with the President respecting the influence of spirits, and believed 
that the injurious effect of ardent liquors greatly depended on the 
mental condition of the people. He admitted that the European was 
the superior race, and he could see no reason why the superior in in- 
tellect should not take possession of the land occupied by the inferior 
race. 

Mr. S. E. B. Bouverie-Pusey thought the great point to decide 
was, whether the savage races are capable of civilisation. He 
thought it quite certain that no savage race could exist by the side of 
a civilised race. 

Mr. Bendyshe in reply said, he did not perceive that any one has 
really contested the reason he had endeavoured to demonstrate to be 
the principal one in causing the diminution of populations. That the 
intercourse of the native women with the first colonists would be an 
assisting cause there can be no doubt. It comes, however, under the 
head of promiscuous intercourse, and its effects would not be per- 
petual. With the introduction of Englishwomen the practice would 
to a great extent cease. No one can deny that the force of a nation 
like Great Britain could be employed in such a way as to actually 
destroy all the inhabitants of the Polynesian Islands, if it was thought 
fit to do so. This was in fact actually done by the Spaniards on the 
Ladrone Islands, and virtually in Tasmania by ourselves. But such 
actions come under the head of war. The doctrine that races cannot 
be extinguished in their ethnic centres, held to a degree of extreme 
exaggeration by the late Dr. Knox, labours under the double disad- 
vantage of not explaining what is meant by a race, or by an ethnic 
centre. Were it possible to apply the latter term to any tract of sea- 
board as the cradle of a race, it is clear that such a race would be 
driven by Europeans out of their ethnic centre first, of all, and if the 
country was large, and not adapted in its interior for the white man, 
we should see such a race subsisting in its outliers long after its 
ethnic centre had passed into the hands of others. On the supposi- 
tion that the ethnic centre of the Basques has long since been sunk 
below the Atlantic, we have a case utterly destructive of the theory. 
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The Basques live and increase like other people — in the extreme 
points whither, according to Dr. Knox, they took shelter in conse- 
quence of the destruction of their original habitations thousands of 
years ago. The same is true of the Polynesians, if it be true, as many 
suppose, that those islands are the sole remains of a vast continent. 
Diseases have also played their part, but all these causes would only 
be temporary, were a sufficient quantity of soil left in the hands of 
the indigenous races. Let us hope, in the interests of anthropology, 
that such an amount of territory will be reserved and respected in the 
possession of the natives we come in contact with, as to ensure a per- 
petuation of some of their descendants to ages indefinitely remote. 
In historical times one tribe has always been found to increase on 
the ruins of another. Thus it was not till after the massacre of the 
French by the Natchez that the Muskogees attained any importance. 
In the course of thirty years this tribe spread over a very fertile coun- 
try of more than one hundred square miles in extent, and built fifty 
towns. The Navajos, according to Domenech, increase in number 
every day. The Cherokees increased so fast on the lands allotted to 
them in Alabama, as to incur the fear and jealousy of the whites. 
They were compelled by force to transplant themselves beyond the 
Mississippi, and in consequence were considerably reduced in num- 
bers. Here we have a striking proof that it is the occupation of the 
soil of the aborigines alone which is the real reason of any irrecover- 
able diminution in their numbers. The Indians living on their allot- 
ments in the state of New York seem to be almost stationary. Thus, 
their total number in 1845, was 3,753; in 1855, 3,934; and now, 
again, about 3,700. So there is nothing to show that the Red In- 
dian, if not actually driven from the possession of the soil, will not 
continue to survive for an indefinite period. Those who are in the 
habit of speaking about the speedy extinction of a race ought to fix 
some period, within which the disappearance of a race can be called 
extinction. No one can undertake to assert that the Red Indian will 
continue to inhabit the continent of North America as long as the 
human species exists, and so far cannot deny the possibility of 
his extinction as a race ; but, on the other hand, I should consider 
the proposition I have asserted, sufficiently demonstrated, if the mys- 
terious dispensation of Providence, invoked by some as a real cause, 
did not completely triumph for the space of the next thousand years. 
If, during that period, considerable oscillations took place of num- 
bers, owing to the checks enumerated by Malthus, it would be clear 
that the laws of population are not in any way interfered with in the 
history of savage tribes ; and that if extinction of any considerable race 
was ultimately effected, it could only, by the coincidence of the occu- 
pation or its soil, with one of the usual or normal periods of loss of 
numbers to which all races are subject. 



